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7 treating of the moral duties which apply to different re- 
lations of life, men of humanity and feeling have not for- 
gotten to mention thofe which are due from Matters to Servants. 
Nothing indeed can be more natural than the attachment and re- 
gard to which the faithful fervices of our domeflics are intitled ; 
the connection grows up, like all the other family-charities, in 
early life, and is only extinguifhed by thofe corruptions which 
blunt the others, by pride, by folly, by diflipation, or by vice. 

I hold it indeed as the fure fign of a mind not poifed as it 
ought to be, if it is infenfible to “the pleafures of home, to the 
little | joys and endearments of a family, to the atfection of rela- 
tions, to the fidelity of domettics. Next to being well with his 
own confcience, the friendfhip and attachment of a man’s family 
and dependents feems to me one of the moft comfortable circum- 
{tances in his lot, His fituation with regard to either, forms that 
fort of bofom comfort or difquiet that fticks clofe to him ar all 
times and feafons, and which, though he may now and then for- 
get it amidft the buftle of public, or the hurry of active life, will 
refume its place in his thoughts, and its permanent effects on his 
happinefs, at every paufe of ambition or of bufinefs. 

In fituations and with difpofitions fuch as mine, there is per- 
haps lefs merit in feeling the benevolent attachment to which I 
allude, than in thofe of perfons of more buftling lives, and more 
diffipated attentions. To the Lounger, the home which receives 
him from the indifference of the circles in which he fometimes 
loiters his time, is naturally felt as a place of comfort and pro- 
tection; and an elderly man-fervant, whom I think I govern 
quietly and gently, but who perhaps quietly and gently governs 
me, | naturally regard as a tried and valuable friend. Few peo- 
ple will perhaps perfectly underftand the feeling | experience 
when | knock at my door, after any occafional abfence, and hear 
the hurried flep of Peter on the ftairs; when I fee the glad face 
with which he receives me, and the look of honeft joy with which 
he pats Cafar (a Pomeranian dog who attends me in all my ex- 
curfions) on the head, as if to mark his kind reception of him 
too; when he tells me he knew my rap, makes his modett inqui- 
ries after my health, opens the door of my room, which he has 
arranged for my reception, places my flippers before the fire, and 
draws my elbow-chair to its ufual ftland; | confefs | fit down in 
it with a felf-complacency which | am vain enough to think a bad 
man were incapable of feeling. 

It appears to me a very pernicious miftake, which | have ‘fome- 
times feen parents guilty of in the education of their children, 
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to encourage and incite in them a haughty and defpotic beha- 
viour to their fervants; to teach them an early conceit of the 
difference of their conditions; to accuftom them to confider the 
fervices of their attendants as perfectly compenfated by the wages 
they receive, and as unworthy of anv return of kindnefs, atten- 
tion, or complacency. Something of this kind muft indeed ne- 
ceflarily happen in the great and fluctuating eftablifhments of 
fafhionable life; but | am forry to fee it of late gaining ground 
in the country of Scotland, where, from particular circumftances, 
the virtues and fidelity of a great man’s houfehold were wont to 
be confpicuous, and exertions of friendfhip and magnanimity in 
the caufe of a mafter ufed to be cited among the traditional me- 
moraliia of mott old families. 

When I was, laft autumn, at my friend Colonel Cau/fic’s in the 
country, I faw there, on a vifit to Mifs Cauftic, a young gentle- 
man and his fifter, children of a neighbour of the Colonel’s, with 
whofe appearance and manner I was peculiarly pleafed.—‘ The 
hiftory of their parents,” faid my friend, *‘ is fomewhat particular, 
and I love to tell it, as | do every thing that is to the honour of 
our nature. Man is fo poor a thing taken in the grofs, that when 
I meet with an inftance of noblenefs in detail, I am fain to reft 
upon it long, and to recall it often; as, in coming hither over our 
barren hills, you would look with double delight on a {pot of cul- 
tivation or of beauty.” 

‘** The father of thofe young folks, whofe looks you were ftruck 
with, was a gentleman of confiderable domains and extenfive in- 
fluence on the northern frontier of our county. In his youth he 
lived, as it was then more the fafhion than it is now, at the feat 
of his anceftors, furrounded with Gothic grandeur, and compafled 
with feudal followers and dependents, all of whom could trace 
their connection, at a period more or lefs remote, with the family 
of their chief. Every domeftic in his houfe bore the family-name, 
and looked on himfelf as ina certain degree partaking its dignity, 
and fharing its fortunes. Of thefe, one was in a particular man- 
ner the favourite of his matter. Albert Bane (the firname, you 
know, is generally loft in a name defcriptive of the individual) 
had been his companion from his infancy. Of an age fo much 
more advanced as to enable him to be a fort of tutor to his youth- 
ful Lord, Albert had early taught him the rural exercifes and ru- 
ral amufements, in which himfelf was eminently fkilful; he had 
attended him in the courfe of his education at home, of his travels 
abroad, and was {till the conflant companion of his excurfions, and 
the aflociate of his {ports.” 

“ On one of thofe latter occafions, a favourite dog of Albert’s, 
whom he had trained himielf; and of whofe qualities he was 
proud, happened to mar the {port which his mafter expected, who, 
irritated at the difappointment, and having his gun ready cocked 
in his hand, fired at the animal, which, however, in the hurry 
of his reientment, he milled. Albert, to whom Oscar was as a 
child, remonttrated againit the rathnefs of the deed, in a manner 
rather too warm jor lis mafter, ruffled as he was with the acci- 
dent, aud conicious of beng in the wrong, to bear. In his paf- 
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fion he ftruck his faithful attendant; who fuffered the indignity 
in filence, and retiring, rather in grief than im anger, left his na- 
tive country that very night; and when he reached the neareft 
town, enlifted with a recruiting party of a regiment then on fo- 
reign fervice. It was in the beginning of the war with France 
which broke out in 1744, rendered remarkable for the rebellion 
which the policy of the French Court excited, in which fome of 
the firft families of the Highlands were unfortunately engaged. 
Among thofe who joined the ftandard of Charles, was the matter 
of Albert.” 

“* After the unfortunate battle of Culloden, this gentleman, along 
with others who had efcaped the ilaughter of the field, fheltered 
themfelves from the rage of the unfparing foldiery, among the di- 
ftant recefles of their country. -To him his native mountains of- 
fered an afylum; and thither he naturally fled for protection. Ac- 
quainted, in the purfuits of the chace, with every fecret path and 
unworn track, he lived for a confiderable time, like the deer of his 
foreft, clofe hid all day, and only venturing down at the fall of 
evening, to obtain from fome of his cottagers, whofe fidelity he 
could truft, a fcanty and precarious fupport. I have often heard 
him, for he is one of my oldeft acquaintances, defcribe the fcene 
of his hiding-place, at a later period, when he could recollect it in 
its fublimity, without its horror,’”—-—** At times,” faid he, “ when 
‘** T ventured to the edge of the wood, among foine of thofe inac- 
** ceflible crags which you remember a few miles from my houfe, 
I have heard, in the paufes of the breeze which rolled folemn 
through the pines beneath me, the diltant voices of the foldiers, 
fhouting in anfwer to one another amidft their inhuman fearch. 
I have heard their fhots re-echoed from cliff to cliff, and feen 
** reflected from the deep flill lake below, the gleam of thote fires 
‘** which confumed the cottages of my people. Sometimes fhame 
and indignation well nigh overcame my fear, and | have pre- 
pared to rufh down the tteep, unarmed as [ was, and to die at 
once by the {words of my enemies; but the inftinétive love of 
life prevailed, and ftarting as the roe bounded by me, | have 
** again fhrunk back to the thelter | had left.” 

** One day,” continued he, ‘* the noife was nearer than ufual ; 
and at laft. from the cave in which | lay, | heard the parties 
immediately below fo clofe upon me, that | could diftinguifh 
the words they fpoke. After fome time of Jiorrible fufpente, 
the voices grew weaker and more diftant; and at laft | heard 
them die away at the further end of tie wood. I rofe and ttole 
to the mouth of the cave; when fuddenly a dog met me, and 
gave that {hort quick bark by which they indicate their prey. 
Amefft the terror of the circumftance, | was yet matter enough 
of myfelf to difcover that the dog was O/car; and | own to 
you | felt his appearance like the retribution of juftice and of 
Heaven,—Stand! cried a threatening voice, and a toldier pref{- 
ed through the thicket, with his bayonet charged.—It was Al- 
** bert! Shame, confufion, and remorte, ttopped my utterance, 
** and I ftood motionlets before him.—“ My matter,” faid he, with 
the ftifled voice of wonder and of fear, and threw himtelf at 
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* my feet.—TI had recovered my recollection. “ You are revenged,” 


“ faidI, “andlam your prifoner.”—“ Revenged! Alas! you have 


judged too hardly of me; | have not had one happy day fince 
that fatal one on which | left my mafter; but | have lived, 
I hope, to fave him, The party to which I belong are pail 
ed; for I lingered behind them among thofe woods and rocks 
which I remembered fo well in happier days.—There is, how- 
ever, no time to be loft. Ina few hours this wood will blaze, 
though they do not fufpect that it fhelters you. Take my diets, 
which may help your efcape, and I will endeavour to difpofe of 
yours. On the coaft, to the weftward, we have learned there 
** is a fmall party of your friends, which, by following the river’s 
track till dufk, and then ftriking over the fhoulder of the hill, 
you may join without much danger of difcovery.”—I felt the 
difgrace of owing fo much to him | had injured, and remon- 
{trated againft expofing him to fuch imminent danger of its be- 
ing known that he had favoured my efcape, which, from the’ 
temper of his commander, | knew would be inftant death. 
Albert, in an agony of fear and diftrefs,. befought me to think 
only of my own fafety—** Save us both,” faid he; “ for if you 
die, | cannot live. Perhaps we may meet again; but what- 
ever becomes of Albert, may the blefling of God be with his 
matter !” 

Albert’s prayer was heard. His mafter, by the exercife of ta- 
lents which, though he always poflefled, adverfity only tayght 
him to ufe, acquired abroad a {tation of equal honour and.émo- 
lument; and when the profcriptions of party had ceafed, feturn- 
ed home to his own country, where he found Albert advanced to 
the rank of a Lieutenant in the army, to which his valour and 
merit had raifed him, married toa Lady by whom he had got 
fome little fortune, and the father of an only daughter, for whom 
nature had done much, and to whofe native endowments it was 
the chief ftudy and delight of her parents to add every thing that 
art could beftow. The gratitude of the chief was only equalled 
by the happineis of his follower, whofe honeft pride was not long 
after gratified, by his daughter’s becoming the wife of that ma- 
fter whom his generous fidelity had faved.. That matter, by .the 
clemency ot more indulgent and liberal times, was again reftored 
to the domain of his anceitors, and had the fatisfaction of feeing 
the grandfon of Albert enjoy the hereditary birthright of his race, 
I accompanied Colonel Cauttic on a vifit to this gentleman’s houfe, 
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_and was delighted to obferve our landlord’s grateful attention to 


his farber-in-lav, as well as the unafluming happinefs of the 
good old man, confcious of the perfect reward which his former 
fidelity had mteg with, Nor did it efcape my notice, that the 
{weet boy and girl, who had been our guefts at the Colonel’s, had 
a favourite brown and white {paniel, whom they carrefled much 
after dinner, whofe name was O/car. 
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